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The book concludes with some illuminating and generally 
true remarks about the Victorian age. An age is known by 
what it produces. The Victorian age produced the most 
fruitful scientific thinking since Copernicus. Beginning with 
1832, it took larger strides in political and social reform than 
any other age since 1642. It went farther in theological recon- 
struction than any other since Luther. Any poet who faithfully 
chronicles the spiritual feelings of such an age, in a form 
supremely beautiful in itself, will scarcely lack readers so long 
as mankind is inlerested in the history of its development. 
We shall recur again and again to Tennyson, the poetic inter- 
preter of a great age. 

Clark S. Northup. 
Cornell University. 

MOTIVES IN ENGLISH FICTION. By Robert Naylor 
Whiteford, Ph.D. New York and London: G.P.Putnam's 
Sons, 1918. $2.00. 

A work which shall be at once a chronological history of 
English fiction from Malory to Dickens, and an analysis of 
"the motives that color the threads in the warp and woof of all 
our fiction," is what Mr. Whiteford proposes in his preface. 
Ashehasbeen impressed, he tells us, during a protracted reading 
of English fiction "by the wonderful variations of that original- 
ity that reveals itself as the unity of life," the whole force of 
his "exposition of the advance of the English novel has been 
thrown on the motives manifesting themselves in variations that 
lie back of all life." These prefatory statements are quoted, 
since otherwise by some readers the author's intention may be 
but vaguely discerned in the chapters that ensue. 

In ten chapters English writers of fiction — not everyone, 
perhaps, will be willing to class as novelists Thomas Malory and 
Miss Mitford— are discussed in a chronological order which 
groups in Chapter V, among others such a motley company as 
Samuel Johnson, Henry Brooke, and Horace Walpole; in Chap- 
ter VI, Frances Burney, Robert Bage, Thomas Day, and Ann 
Radcliffe; while it forces into Chapter VII their respective 
coworkers and counterparts of a little later date: Maria Edge- 
worth, William Godwin, Mrs. Inchbald, and "Monk" Lewis. 
This adherence to chronology so strict as to obviate any logical 
grouping of novelists and their works is a fundamental weakness 
in the organization of the book. 

The treatment of each novelist consists of a summary of the 
stories of some or all of his works, sometimes full, as in the case 
of the Morte Darthur, Congreve's Incognita, and Mrs. Charlotte 
Smith's Old Manor House; and at other times very brief, as in 
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the two unconvincing sentences devoted to Miss Austen's 
Mansfield Park, and the single paragraph commenting upon all 
of Mrs. Eliza Haywood's work; sometimes narrowly confined to 
one aspect, as in the discussion of Defoe's novels from the 
ethical point of view; and sometimes of really informative 
and critical interest, as in the review of Mrs. Radcliffe's works. 
These summaries are often accompanied by excerpts from the 
novels, and by brief comparisons to earlier and later novels 
presenting likenesses, often superficial, in situation or purpose. 
As an example of these enumerations which seem to stand for 
the study of persistent motive originally announced, the 
following may be quoted from the discussion of Humphry 
Clinker: 

"We are at once fascinated with genial Mat who is a lineal descendant of 
Parson Adams, Uncle Toby, Dr. Primrose, and Henry Brooke's Mr. Fenton. 
Matthew Bramble passes on the legacy of a tender heart to Bulwer-Lytton's 
Captain Roland Caxton and Thackeray's Colonel Newcome; and in the study 
of Tabitha there is a link action between Mrs. Grizzle and Becky Sharp, whose 
lighter counterpart is Trollope's Lizzie Eustace in the Eustace Diamonds (1872). 
Even the dog Chowder barks his way to the pug in Susan E. Ferrier's Marriage 
(1818), to Dora's Jip in Dickens's David Copperfield, and to the only friend 
Bill Sykeshad." (p. 114.) 

The volume concludes with a good index, but without the 
bibliography which would have been of use to students less 
widely read in the minor fiction of the nineteenth century, or 
without access to such little known works of the latter part of 
the eighteenth as the anonymous Adventures of Emmera, or 
the Fair American (1767). 

The work as a whole represents prolonsed travel along the 
highways of purely English fiction of nearly five centuries, and 
some investigation of the bye-ways. It is to be regretted that 
in addition to his own extensive observations of this material 
Mr. Whiteford does not make use of recent intensive studies in 
the history of fiction and related types. For in addition to 
certain weaknesses of organization already suggested, the book 
suffers generally on the scientific side from the lack of a more 
historical point of view such as might, for example, relate 
Defoe's works to the stories of travel and to the criminal biog- 
raphies and narratives abundantly popular in the seventeenth 
century ; Richardson, to the rising sentimentalism, and to the 
interest in bourgeois domestic life apparent in drama, poetry, 
and periodical essay, as well as in the fiction of the early 
eighteenth; and the English fiction of those formative decades, 
to the mass of garbled translation of the fiction of France and 
Spain, widely read and imitated in England, and of undoubted 
influence upon the manner and matter of English fiction of the 
period. 
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As to the aesthetic, or philosophical criticism — or whatever 
one should term the author's endeavor to analyze the motives 
"manifesting themselves in variations that lie back of all life," 
the somewhat baffled reader must admit that he would find 
help in an initial chapter, defining the terms of the title and 
preface, (Does motive mean author's purpose, motivation of 
plot, or something else?), mapping out the author's chosen 
method, with some definition of his point of view, of his basis, 
of analysis, of the categories he will use; and finally some con- 
clusions enlightening one as to the net results of the critical 
aspect of the study. 

Perhaps at points some readers would question the author's 
critical judgments, as, for instance, when, after imposing upon 
the flexibility of Malory's romantic compilation the formula 
of Greek tragedy, he declares: "A marvelous unity holds 
together the protasis, epitasis, katabasis, and catastrophe, of 
this dramatic epic-romance of the Morte Darthur"; when he 
fails to distinguish between the psychology, and motives of 
Pamela, Hetty Sorrel, and Jane Eyre, as they face their respec- 
tive lovers; or when he finds the key to the character of Parson 
Adams in "the caricature of the curacy of England" with no 
regard for the viewpoint of Cervantes' knight. 

Certain minor inaccuracies, not surprising, perhaps, in so 
extensive a work, may be noted in passing. Greene's Groats- 
worth of Wit — if it is Greene's — according to Esdaile and Wolff was 
published first in 1592, the year of Greene's death, not in 1596 
(Whiteford, pp. 24, 29). The discussion of Bunyan's allegory 
and its influence fails to take adequate account of the important 
allegories which preceded it, such as Mr. Wharey's study pre- 
sents in a long line of influence continuing well into Bunyan's 
time. The statement that up to Defoe there had been in 
English fiction "much of the pathetic, but little of the humor- 
ous" seems strangely to ignore the amount of jest-book and 
rogue literature in circulation before him. Finally the diver- 
gence between the estimates of Thomas Holcroft which appear 
in the statements of Mr. Whiteford and in the dissertation of 
Miss Allene Gregory (The French Revolution and the English 
Novel, [G. P. Putnam's Sons v 1915) pp. 49, 81! calls for some 
reinforcement of fact such as Mr. Whiteford, at least, makes no 
effort to give. Incidentally he fails to credit Holcroft with the 
fourth and last of his novels, The Memoirs of Brian Perdue 
(1804). 

The most valuable contribution to the study of English 
fiction which Mr. Whiteford's volume makes is its rapid sur- 
vey of the political novel of the nineteenth century. For some 
such systematic consideration of prevailing types and motives 
the discussion of earlier fiction suffers most, a discussion which 
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might connect Shebbeare's Marriage Act (1756), omitted, 
though Lydia (1755) is discussed, and the anonymous Corporal 
Bates (1756), with the satire of early Utopias and voyages imagin- 
aires, and with the novels of political and social reform of the 
last quarter of the century. As a whole the volume savors too 
much of the subjective criticism popular a generation ago 
from which the study of modern English literature is just 
beginning to recover. 

Helen Sard Hughes 
The University of Montana. 

THE THEORY OF ENVIRONMENT. By Armin Hajman 
Roller, Ph.D. The Collegiate Press, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1918. 

The influence of environment upon man has received most 
attention on the part of French authors and thinkers, and so Dr. 
Koller is perhaps justified in presenting by way of introduction 
a number of definitions, not of the term 'environment' but of 
the Meanings of the Word Milieu. He makes no comment on 
the different interpretations given to the term 'milieu' by 
various authorities, and, being interested only in the historical 
side of the problem, he does not attempt to define milieu or 
environment in language of his own. On the whole the various 
authorities cited show no great divergence in their conceptions. 
The inquisitive reader, however, is apt to raise a question 
here and there. The positivist Auguste Comte, for instance, 
defines milieu as I'ensemble total des circumstances exterieurs 
d'un genre quelconque necessaires a V existence de chaque organistne 
determine. Necessaires! The use of the term implies the pres- 
ence, or at least the possibility of the presence, of the unneces- 
sary. Does the latter not also constitute a part of the milieu? 
In many instances conditions that exert a detrimental influence 
upon the organism in question are really the most important 
part of its milieu. From what point of view may they be 
regarded as necessary? Or are they not to be regarded as a 
part of environment? We must either assume that all the actual 
conditions are necessary, and then the term is entirely super- 
fluous, or that the unnecessary exists by the side of the neces- 
sary and forms, of course, also a part of environment. Very 
likely the exigencies of French syntax and style are mainly 
responsible for the use of the term necessaires in Comte's 
definition. 

Claude Bernard distinguishes between outer and inner 
milieu. Here we have either a new interpretation of the term 
or, more likely, an application of it from a twofold point of 
view. It is true V animal is affected by the various fluctuations 
and changes in the state of its body, as well as by the external 



